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polished. It is then " antique oak ;" but care must be 
taken not to overdo the staining. Incised carving on 
frames finished in this style is quite effective, considering 
the little labor expended. 

The most appropriate decoration of a frame cannot 
be decided apart from its size, nature of finish, and con- 
struction. When a frame is made of a single piece of 
wood, the grain running in but one direction, a simple 
and effective treatment would consist of a divided spray, 
or two sprays commencing at the bottom, a little to left 
of the centre, and running up a little beyond a line made 
from the top of the opening. Another spray might par- 
tially fill the right-hand lower portion of the frame, then 
allowing a stem to cut across the angle of the opening 
and run up on the right of the frame,. but not so high as 
the design on the left-hand side. The upper portion of 
the frame might contain two or three butterflies. Wild 
rose ; Virginia creeper, with berries ; hop, with its fruit ; 
English ivy, with berries ; hawthorn, with its berries, or 
likes tudies, if correctly drawn, would make pretty and 
appropriate designs. 

Another, and perhaps a more artistic style of design 
for a frame of this kind, would result by taking any of 
these plant-forms and commencing at the top, & little to 
one side, make the design of drooping branches, stop- 
ping at different points on the sides, and allowing the 
bottom portion of the frame to be used for a monogram 
or a name, or, if these were not required, filling the space 
with a band of rich conventional work. 

When frames show styles, and a distinctive top and 
bottom rail, the design must recognize these constructive 
features. The larger of the two given together herewith 
demands a separate design for the sides, top and bottom. 
It would, of course, be allowable to make a design of one 
plant-form for the entire frame, though, as a rule, frames 
mortised at the angles are more effectively decorated by 
employing suitable variety for the separate portions. Many 
attractive frames have been carved where rosettes only 
have been used on the sides. These may 
be round or square, a space of less than 
a quarter of an inch being left between 
the rosettes. In some cases the design 
has consisted of overlapping rosettes. 
This style of decoration can be made 
effective only by having a raised band, 
left by the cabinet-maker, the width of 
the intended rosette. The rosette is 
lowered to the rebated face, say three 
eighths of an inch ; then in marking off 
and stamping the background, the un- 
stamped edge or margin should be made 
somewhat wider than the original rebate, 
so that the rosettes may seem to over- 
hang the margin. 

A more ambitious design for the styles 
would be to select some aspiring plant- 
form, with blossoms and berries, lowering 
a quarter to three eighths of an inch. 
An added effect is produced by allowing 
the design to occasionally run over the 
margin, in which case it is necessary to 
lower the margin one half of the depth 
of the remainder of the design, so that 
the leaves or blossoms may, in places, 
appear to creep beyond the bounds of 
the allotted space appropriated to the 
design. A design thus placed upon the 
styles of a frame may start from the 
bottom ; or space may be left for an in- 
cised rosette opposite the lower rail, the 
design for the style starting just above 
it. Sometimes, on frames of this kind, 
raised corners are glued on to allow of 
being carved into relief rosettes. 

It will be seen that a design thus carved 
on a style of a frame becomes a narrow 
sunk panel. The top of this panel if left 
square presents a clumsy look as com- 
pared with an arch made of straight 
or curved lines, and springing from a 
short horizontal line made at a right 
angle to the margin of the design. When 
a natural design is used for the sides, 
rosettes, single and separate, or over- 
lapping each other, or some other con- 
ventional design, may be appropriately used for the 
lower rail. The upper portion of a frame admits of 
more striking treatment than any other part. 

Benn Pitman. 



The deep blue of distant water seen on a clear day 
may be represented with ultramarine, viridian and burnt 
Sienna, with a little white. For the middle distance the 
same colors can be used, allowing the green to predom- 
inate. The red tint of the sea, which sometimes comes 
from the presence of sea-weed, can be given by the use of 
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TALKS ABOUT FIRING. 




brown madder. For the waves of the sea near the shore 
the greens are quite pronounced and sometimes very 
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brilliant. Aureolin might come in play here. Brown 
madder will also be necessary in some shadows and re- 
flections. The sand of the shore may be painted with 
white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and a little blue black. 



III. 

" When I was in New York last I saw some beautiful 
tiles made by Charles Volkmar, and I have seen vases 
by John Bennett — faience, I believe they call them. The 
glaze on the wares of both of these makers was simply 
wonderful. Do they use kilns fired in the same way as 
those you have described ?" 

" No. The process of firing fa'fence differs in several 
important points from china-firing. Volkmar's ware is 
made of a kind of fire-clay prepared by himself. The 
painting and one firing are done before the glaze is ap- 
plied. Bennett's ware is imported, but it is also painted 
before it is glazed. Both require two firings to com- 
plete them." 

" How does the firing differ from that of china?" 
" The heat must be much greater and much longer. 
The kiln is made of fire-brick about three feet thick, a 
space built out about half way up. This space, extend- 
ing under the bottom also, contains the fire. The heat 
ascends through holes in the sides and fills the kiln, and 
passes out through an aperture in the floor, and so 
reaches the chimney built outside, which is about twenty- 
five feet high. The pieces are placed in saggers, as they 
are called, which are fire-clay boxes, with covers of the 
same material ; or, rather, the bottom of one lot serves as 
as the cover of the one below. In this way they are 
stacked in the kiln, with a space of about three inches 
between each stack for the fire to pass through. These 
are used in all potteries, and the crack made by the cover 
is smeared over tightly with fire-clay. " 

" To prevent the smoke or gas from penetrating ?" 
" Yes. Either would ruin the painting. When the 
kiln is filled with the saggers, the door 
is bricked up tightly with the excep- 
tion of one small aperture, through 
which an iron tube is thrust, on the 
end of which is fastened a small piece 
of the ware under process of firing." 

" I see. That is the same thing as 
looking in at the china ?" 

"The same; only, of course, tl^e 
test rod is drawn out and the small 
ware on -the end examined, and re- 
turned if necessary." 

" This is quite different. Does the 
firing take the same length of time ?" 

" It takes three days and three nights 
to do the first firing — I mean of the 
biscuit and color — and toward the 
finishing one must make an examina- 
tion at least every two hours. The 
second or glaze firing can be done in 
about half the time." 

" You used the word ' biscuit/ What 
does that mean ?" 

. " I should have told you. Any kind 
of ceramic ware, before it has been 
glazed, is called ' biscuit.' " 

" I am glad to know what you have 
told me about firing faience ; but what 
I am particularly interested in is firing 
my own china. So let us go back to 
china, if you please. I would like to 
know how to overcome all the difficul- 
ties and to remedy all the failures that 
I am sure must continually be occur- 
ring?" 

" I can tell you much on some of 

^ these points, no doubt ; but there are 

some difficulties which have baffled the 
ingenuity and skill of ages. 

" In the first place, the painting on 
the china must be nearly if not quite 
perfect. I do not mean by that artis- 
tically perfect ; but the colors must be 
properly ground, properly mixed, prop- 
erly combined, properly laid on. There 
are plain and comprehensive rules for 
all this, and you may rest assured that 
the very best of firing will never be a success unless they 
are followed to the letter. 

" In the next place, after the painting is done, and 
perfectly dried, the china should be carefully cleaned 
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on bpth sides and edges of any smirches of paint inad- 
vertently left upon it. - 

"If sent to a distance to be fired,. the greatest care 
should be. used in packing. No piece should, under 
any consideration, be packed without having been first 
dried in an oven. If this is done, there is no danger of 
marring the work in packing, which can be done by 
wrapping each piece separately in thin wrapping-paper, 
and putting crumpled newspaper between. 

" If the kiln must be fired out of doors, it is absolutely 
impossible to do it on a rainy or damp day, or in a high 
wind. I believe the atmospheric influences are not as 
perceptible with the gas kilns, and as the distribution of 
heat in these is more equal, they are not open to the 
difficulty that in most kilns must be guarded against. 

" If the fire burns stronger in one part than another, 
the china placed in that part receives too much heat, and 
the other too little. This accounts for that inequality in 
color which we see sometimes on pieces painted exactly 
alike, and which is so exasperating. . 

" If the fire is kept up too long the colors are burned 
out, or if the kiln is heated too rapidly the same is likely 
to occur ; or, on the other hand, if the firing is hurried 
through there is the same danger. There is one remedy 
for all these — a careful and constant watchfulness over 
the peep-hole to know how to distinguish the beautiful 
rose color, and then afterward the white mist that fol- 
lows so soon. Where the heat has been too rapid or 
too strong, a thin film of smoke takes the place, or rather 
follows that white mist ; if so the china is ruined. It 
will not do to leave the kiln half an hour, it must be 
heated gradually and watched closely until the work is 
done. As soon as that white mist takes the place of 
the rose color the firing is completed. 

" A good deal depends upon the way the china is 
stacked in the kiln. Sometimes we see bits of color 
chipped off; sometimes the color seems to have run 
down or away from the spot painted upon ; very many 
times it is cracked or broken. It is always the fault of 
the kiln ! It is often the fault of the stacker ! 

"To insure successful firing no two pieces should 
touch each other or the sides of the kiln. To facilitate 
this, any number of stilts can be used. The pieces 
should be packed compactly, the closer the better, if 
protected by stilts between, so that in the expansion and 
contraction which they undergo each piece shall occupy 
the same place. Care should be taken that the space 
between the pieces should be divided up equally. 

" The kiln should not be opened too soon and the hot 
china exposed to a chill air. Sudden heat or cold would 
cause the glaze to chip or the ware to~craek. Such may 
get into the kiln through the peep-holes, and at times, 
when the firing is well under way, it is best to close the 
end of the peep-hole for a short time to guard against a 
sudden draught of dust or air or smoke. 

" And this brings me to say that the firing may be 
completely spoiled by closing these peep-holes in the be- 
ginning of the work. The steam engendered by the 
heat from the china and the sides of the kiln must have 
some outlet. If not, this moisture would condense upon 
the ware, and certain colors will be injured "by the gas 
generated by the dampness. 

" Remember that every kiln has a personality of its 
own, even though built on exactly the same principle as 
its neighbor. There will be some pet place where cer- 
tain colors develop better than in others, and every portion 
of it must be known to be used to advantage. Some kinds 
of china have a softer glaze than others, and will not 
bear as much heat. This is true of the English ware 
and all kinds of earthenware. So there must be discrim- 
ination used in placing the china in the kiln on account 
of the glaze as well as on account of the colors painted 
upon it. The rose color is called the test-color and 
should be in the hottest place. Yet, even with this .ar- 
rangement, some inexplicable thing may take place, and- 
the beautiful rose color come out a faded purple. 

"There is a fascination about firing which you 
must experience to realize. If you paint the ware as 
well as fire it, the excitement of the process and the 
exhilaration over a successful completion of the work 
will be intense." L. Steele Kellogg. 
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FROM an artistic point of view, the amateur should 
prefer painting on fa'fence under the glaze, or even on 
soft paste porcelain, to painting on hard porcelain, be- 
cause on the former it is possible to paint much more 
boldly, and, by an artist used to free "handling," much 
finer effects can be obtained than on the latter. 



The general effect of this figure (page 92) is light and 
brilliant, relieved by a rather dark background. The 
costume of the lady represents a petticoat of pale apple- 
green velvet with a bodice of the same color. The over- 
dress and train are of a light, warm, salmon-colored silk 
or satin, having three rows of gold braid trimming on 
each side of the petticoat. The sleeves are of alternate 
rows of salmon-colored satin and apple-green plush. 
Ruffles of old lace are seen at the elbows and at the 
neck. The hat is pale green plush lined with salmon- 
pink satin, and is trimmed with plumes of the same 
color. The background is a rather deep tone of olive 
green, darker in the shadows thrown by the figure, and 
lighter outside. The foreground represents a polished 
oak flooring. A chair of carved old oak is seen behind 
the figure, and in her hand she holds a fan of pale salm- 
on pink set in bronze or olive wood. 

First draw in the general outlines with a hard lead- 
pencil and then paint the background. For the deeper 
tones use brown green ; in the lighter shades grass 
green qualified by gray, and- for the very lightest cool 
gray greens use apple green with a little carmine. . Where 
the background is not carried out to the extreme edge of 
the china, hatch in some strokes of warm, soft gray made 
with sky blue and black ; then blend the tones slightly 
together without entirely losing the effect of hatching ; 
for the dress use carmine, with a little yellow for the 
local tone, and paint the shadows with flesh red qualified 
by gray. The apple petticoat is painted with grass 
green and a little mixing yellow subdued by gray half 
tints. In the shadows add brown green. The silver 
bands of trimming on the skirt and sleeves are painted 
with ivory black and sky blue. In the lighter touches 
a very little ivory yellow may be used. The hat and 
feathers are painted with the same colors given for the 
dress. For the flesh use two parts of ivory yellow to 
one of flesh red in the local tone ; blend this tint with a 
small brush. After the local tone is dry add the shad- 
ows, using flesh red No. 2, sky blue and ivory black in 
equal parts. A little more flesh red is added in the 
cheeks and lips. Paint the hair with sepia, and the chair 
with yellow brown subdued with black. The same colors 
will serve for the floor, though the general tone is warmer 
and somewhat lighter than the chair. 
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of china ; for the centres use orange yellow.shaded with 
brown green. For the cornel leaves and stalks use 
apple, brown and emerald greens, for the partridge leaves 
brown and emerald greens, outline and stalks brown 
green. Trace the veins of the partridge leaf with a sharp 
point while the color is fresh, so as to lighten them. For 
the partridge berries use orange red, shading with darker 
red. Tint the background so as to bring out the white 
flowers. If the ground is left white cloud it irregularly 
with gold, running down from the edge, spotting the cen- 
tre and surrounding the flowers which rest on it. Gild 
the handles also. The drawing gives the full size of the 
shape illustrated— a shallow platter with handles. It 
comes in white china to decorate. If desired a monogram 
may occupy the centre. 



THE FISH SET 



For the tea-plant design (Supplement Plate 662) sepia 
may be used for the background, if one is needed. The 
leaves are bluish green — mix grass green and chrome 
green ; the under side lighter of the same color. For the 
young shoots and stems use more yellow green, shaded 
with brown 108. The flowers are sulphur-colored (mixing 
yellow shaded with jonquil). The centres are green; 
the stamens jonquil yellow outlined with yellow brown. 

For the coffee leaves use grass green shaded with 
brown green; for the under side a thin wash of red 
brown. For the stems use brown green shaded with red 
brown. The flowers are white and the shadows gray ; 
unless a background is used they should be outlined with 
gray. The stamens are red brown. For the berries 
use capucine red shaded with deep red brown, and very 
little black for the darkest shadows. If a background is 
desired, light coffee or sepia would be suitable. 



In painting the study of Marechal Niel roses, on page 
89, make the background a medium shade of blue gray, 
warm in quality. The. flowers are light, delicate yellow, 
growing a little deeper and richer in color toward the 
centres. The leaves are a warm, rather dark green, with 
a reddish tinge on the tips of some. The colors used for 
this background are two parts o£sky blue to one of ivory 
black. Blend this tint so that it is lighter toward the 
edges of the plaque. For the roses use mixing yellow 
deepened with jonquil yellow in the centres. In shading, 
use brown green. The green leaves are painted with 
grass green for the local tone, and shaded with brown 
green. In the highest lights add a little mixing yellow, 
and where the reddish tips are seen use a little carmine 
or flesh red. 

THE CAKE PLATE. 



The fish-plate design given in the supplement is the 
fourth of the series by S. J. Knight, which we have 
decided to extend to a set of twelve instead of six. The 
broad-weed is to be painted in grass green — a very thin, 
transparent wash shaded with the same color. Put in 
the long feathery weed with carmine No. 1 shaded with 
same color and. brown 108. The foreground and rocks 
are painted with blue gray, with darker touches of the 
same color and brown. The back and fins of the fish 
are grayish brown, as is also the stripe on the sides ; the 
belly is bluish gray. For the snail use yellow brown for 
the shell, with darker markings of brown 108. Tint the 
border of the plate a delicate blue, and put in water lines 
of the same color. 



It cannot be impressed too strongly on china painters 
how carefully they must choose the pieces to be decorat- 
ed. These should first be tested by striking them light- 
ly to see if they ring true and are not cracked, because 
in that case they would fly apart when baked. Then be 
sure that the maker's mark on the back is intact. Sev- 
eral manufactories— Sevres, for example — have sold 
pieces rejected for their own use. Such- pieces can be 
recognized by a little mark or scratch across the maker's 
mark. Then the plate must be held so that the light 
strikes across it, and whert, as is often the case in this 
country, there are irregularities or little scratches, it 
must be rejected. Each piece should be examined in 
the same careful manner. Of course the piece must 
have no black spots, nor must it be warped, but be per- 
fectly smooth and without any defects. The color should 
be white, neither yellowish nor rosy, for although in 
England an ivory white porcelain is employed, the milk 
white is preferable. The edges of the pieces should be 
even, and not show any places where the glaze is want- 
ing. One of the best makes is that bearing the name of 
Charles Field Haviland, of Limoges, or the initials C. F. H. 

C F H 
and ' * ' The Bedell ivory white ware, too, is ex- 
cellent. The English white ware, preferred by some 
painters to either of these, is not to be had in this country. 



Test the clay for your pottery by throwing aquafortis 
into it. If it effervesces it is worthless. 



In this design " Kappa" presents us with the dwarf 
cornel flower and partridge berry. For the petals of the 
flower, and also the partridge blossom, leave the white 



Some one in Oregon who thinks he has found a mine 
of meerschaum, and writes to The New York Sun for in- 
formation about the curious natural product, is referred 
to Mr. Fred. R. Kaldenberg. This well-known artist 
carver of ivory and meerschaum supposes that what the 
Sun's correspondent has really found is abed of kaolin or 
china clay. He says : " Persons have been doing that 
frequently in different parts of the country, and in that 
way some of the finest and most valuable kaolin deposits 
have been found. It is a good thing to have people 
looking out for anything of value, for even if they don't 
get what they are after they are likely to catch some- 
thing else. But anybody can tell very easily the differ- 
ence between genuine meerschaum and kaolin or any 
other clay. Wet a piece of meerschaum with your 
tongue, and then cut a shaving off it with a sharp knife, 
so. You see, it curls up into a regular shaving. Now 
try that with a lump of clay, and you will see that all you 
cut off falls into dust. If you have a microscope you 
can apply a still more conclusive test. Break a bit of 
meerschaum, and under the microscope its fracture will 
show that it is entirely composed of the most minutely 
atomic cockle shells conceivable, twisted and matted 
together Into a solid mass. Nothing else looks like it." 



